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Memorabilia. 





HE August Nineteenth Century contains 
an article by Mr. Davidson Cook on the | 
Poems of Emily Bronté. He has discovered | 
among a large collection of Bronté MSS. 
in the Honresfeld library of Mr. A. J. Law 
the identical little MS. volume of Emily’s | 
verse on which Charlotte laid her hands to | 
the great disgust, as every one knows, of 
the writer. Comparison of this MS. with 
the printed editions reveals not only that 
two poems yet remain unpublished, but also 
the fact that Charlotte, when, in 1850, she 
added a number of poems to the new edition 
of ‘Wuthering Heights,’ prepared her selec- 
tion for the press by numerous and often 
ruthless alterations. Mr. Davidson Cook 
goes into the matter fully, and the outcome 
certainly is that a new edition of Emily’s 
poems is called for To take but two exam- 
ples, the well-known lines beginning: ‘‘ No 
coward soul is mine’? are in no edition 
printed exactly as they stand in the little 
MS. book (a facsimile is given); and from 
‘The Bluebell’ Charlotte struck out no 
fewer than four consecutive stanzas. 


group of old Balliol students and a well- 

known London art dealer have combined 
to procure the return to Balliol College of a 
fine oak gate which was built for the Col- 
lege in 1288. In structure it consists of two 
folding-gates standing about 10ft. high and 
weighing 2 tons. It was removed during the 
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eighteenth century at a time when the Col- 
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| lege was undergoing some demolition, and 
| Was acquired by Dr. Harding Newman, a 


Fellow of Magdalen. He set it up in a wall 
in his property at Nelmes near Upminster, 
in Essex. In course of time and change the 
gate was bought by Mr. J. Rochelle Thomas 


| of King’s Street, St. James’s, who removed 


the paint from it, and exposed the splen- 
didly preserved original oak. On its being 
exhibited it was seen by an old Balliol man, 
who brought others to share his anxiety that 
the gate should not be sent out of the coun- 
try; and so eventually its purchase for 
Balliol and return thither was accomplished. 
()8 Aug. 18 The Times published an im- 

portant letter from Dr. Chalmers 


| Mitchell, recalling certain observations made 


by him in the course of The Times African 
Aeroplane Flight in 1920—when an elevated 
plain of lava studded with craters was seen 
north of Khartum—and quoting paragraphs 


i from a letter written by Mr. H. C. Jackson, 
‘Governor of Berber Province, in April of 


this year, who, in an exploration by motor 
car in the region of Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s 


| discovery, has confirmed the existence there 


of extinct volcanoes Dr. Grabham, the 
Government geologist of the Sudan, had 
suspected the truth because of specimens of 
tufa sent in from the valley 50 miles below. 
This confirmation of a geological discovery 
from the air—the first important discovery 
of the kind—is, it need hardly be said, of 
the very greatest interest; and the further 
interest of this new insight into the con- 
formation of Africa needs no emphasizing. 


THE new number of the Journal of the 

Society of Army Historical Research is 
one of the best yet issued and we would call 
particular attention to the ‘ Articles of 
War—1627,’ which appear in it, printed, 
it is believed, for the first time. They have 
been taken, Captain H. Bullock informs us 
in his introduction, from a MS. in a volume 
of Admiralty papers in the Public Record 
Office. The date has been tentatively 
ascribed to them. They are headed ‘ In- 
structions for the execution of Martial Law 
in his Majesty’s Army,’ and consist of sixty 
articles, principally detailing offences to be 
punished with death. A few contain curious 
points. Thus Art. 17 enjoins that ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall be found sleeping upon his watch, 
either of sentinel or perdu, shall without 
mercy be punished with death.” ‘‘Perdu,”’ 
a footnote explains, was used to denote a 
sentinel posted in so advanced a position 
that he could hardly hope to escape death. 
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N 
| in the Miscellany column, we are re- 
minded of the fact that descendants still 
exist of the ancient house of de Lusignan, 
and that they are by way of claiming the 
sovereignty of Jerusalem, Armenia and 
Cyprus. The last of their ancestors to 
exercise rule over these lands was Leo VI., 
who was taken prisoner in Jerusalem and 
sent to Paris, where he died in 1393. The 
last well-authenticated claim to Leo’s inheri- 
tance was that made by one Guy de Lusig- 
nan who died in 1795 in a Paris cellar; but 
so late as 1884 Archbishop Khorian, who 
represented the Armenians at the Berlin 


The Manchester Guardian of Aug. 16, | 
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phants on the right of the permanent way, 


| and if located, report their whereabouts on 


Congress, claimed to be a direct descendant | 


of the de Lusignans of Jerusalem. 


N The Times of Aug. 14 will be found an 
account of results obtained by Mr. Alan 
Rowe in his examination of the material 
found at Beisan (Bethshan) during 1925. 
Two things, in particular, come out: the 
evidence of Cretan influence to be observed 
in the cult objects found in the temples; 
and the way in which the discoveries con- 
firm the Biblical narratives of the wars of 
Saul and David against the Philistines. 


. C. D. Darlington, in an address to the 
British Association at Oxford on the 
Cytology of cherries, announced an exceed- 
ingly interesting discovery, the depth, 
namely, of the fundamental distinction 
between sour cherries, Prunus Cerasus, and 
sweet cherries, Prunus Avium. The cells of 
the former have 32 chromosomes, whereas 
the latter have but 16. Crosses between the 
two exhibit intermediate numbers of chro- 
mosomes. 
THREE of the fourteen circus elephants, 

whose stampede and escape from their 
company we noted at ante, p. 92, were on 
Aug. 12 at large in the wooded mountainous 
country about Cranbrook, British Colum- 
bia. Circus employees and Indians were 
on their trail, and an aeroplane had been 
ordered out to help the search. The ele- 
phants had done some injury to the hunters. 
The horses used in the chase were at a dis- 
advantage in the thick timber, and easily 
left behind by the runaways. In one case 
an elephant, charged a horse, which with 
a shriek of terror threw his rider and 
rolled over. 


arrival at the first telegraph station.”’ 

On Aug. 14 the capture of Mary, the 
biggest of the three elephants, was an- 
nounced; but the other two were still at 
large, and it was stated that the hunt will 
probably be abandoned by the circus authori- 
ties. Elephants running wild in British 
Columbia ought to be the occasion of excit- 
ing adventures, and no doubt writers of 
books for boys have already made diligent 
note of all circumstances and _ possibilities, 


NYHE week just past has been remarkable 
in England both for violent thunder- 
storms, and—in the early morning. of the 
Sunday—for widely felt earth tremors. The 
newspapers of the week have abounded with 
incidents and experiences under both head- 
ings. 
HE copy of the first edition of the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ which, as we noted at 
ante, 74, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
on July 26 for £6,800, has been returned 
to them, in accordance with the conditions 
of sale, which provide that, if a book, pre- 
sumed perfect, should be discovered to be 
defective the purchaser is at liberty within 
fourteen days, to reject it if he choose. 
The feature justifying the return of the 
book is the occurrence, at the end of the last 
page of the text, of five lines of ‘‘ rata,” 
which do not appear on the Holford copy. 
The second edition, bearing like the 
first date 1678, is easily distinguished from 
it by being increased from 255 to 276 pages. 
It was at first supposed, and Messrs. 
Sotheby so stated in their official announce- 
ment, that the existence of two issues was 
unknown to bibliographers; but further 
inquiry has brought to light a description 


/of an imperfect copy, bearing the “ Erata,” 


The elephants’ food has been | 


hay and pea-vine, of which there is abund- | 


ance in these woods. In consequence of all 
this the following unique order was issued 
to engine-drivers by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway : 


‘Keep a strict watch for ele- | 


furnished to Booklore in November, 1886, 
by Mr. Joseph Augus, the owner. This 
copy, which originally belonged to the Mar- 
som family (a Marsom was with Bunyan in 
prison, and gave his voice to the publishing 
of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’) and Mr. 
Warner’s copy now in question are the only 
two of the second issue known. The Times 
of Aug. 14 gives a reproduction of the last 
page with the errata. An English collector 
has bought Mr. Warner’s copy, for a price 
which has not been divulged. For some good 
particulars about the Holford copy we would 
refer our readers—by the kind suggestion of 
our old correspondent R. B.—to 7 S. i. 376, 
and to 9 §. vii. 264. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GREGORY BOTOLPH’S PLOT. 


()S March 24, 1533, Arthur Plantagenet, 

Lord Lisle, K.G., was appointed Deputy 
of Calais. His life has been written by Mr. 
R. H. Brodie in the ‘D.N.B.’ and a more 
intimate sketch of him is in Mrs. Brook- 
field’s paper ‘ Procuring a Priory’ in the 
Downside Review of December, 1911. On 
Christmas Day, 1536, he had news that the 
best lands and farms of Frythelstoke Priory 
in Devon, a small house of Austin Canons, 
had been granted 10 him and to Honor, his 
second wife, daughter of Sir Thomas Gren- 
ville, and widow of Sir John Basset, of 
Umberley, Devon, forty pounds having been 
given by them about the same time to the 
Lord Chancellor. Lord Lisle did not live 
long to enjoy this property. He was sum- 
moned home from Calais April 17, 1540, 
and on May 19, 1540, as Mr. Brodie records, 
“he was sent to the Tower on suspicion of 
being implicated in a plot, headed by one 
Gregory Botolph, who had been his chaplain, 
to betray Calais to the Pope and Cardinal 
Pole, and a new deputy was appointed on 
2 July, 1540.” He seems never to have 
been brought to trial, though Edmund Brind- 
holme, priest, and Clement Philpot, gentle- 
man, and mirabile dictu, the puritanical 
Adam Damplip, were attainted together with 
Gregory Botolph by statute 32 Hen. VIII. 
c. 60, for this alleged plot. As for Lord 
Lisle he remained in the Tower till March, 
1542, when Sir Thomas Wriothesley, His 
Majesty’s secretary, was sent to give him a 
diamond ring and to assure him that “‘ it 
was manifestly proved that hee was voyde of 
all offence.”’ ‘‘ Master secretary,”’ says 
Holinshed, ‘‘set forth this message with 
such effectual words, as he was an eloquent 
and well-spoken man, that the lord Lisle 
tooke suche immoderate joy thereof, that his 
heart being oppressed therewith, hee dyed 
the night following through too much 
rejoycing.’” 

The names of Brindholme and Philpot are 
among those whose causes have been intro- 
duced at Rome by a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, dated Dec. 4, 1886, 
with a view to possible beatification, while 
that of Adam Damplip is revered by those, 
who are accustomed to take their heroes 
from Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ Botolph, 
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however, was out of the jurisdiction of King 
Henry VIII., when the act of attainder was 
passed, and so escaped execution. This may 
account for the fact that very little notice 
has been paid to him and his alleged plot. 
It is not known when he was ordained 
priest, but in July, 1539, he had been Lord 
Lisle’s chaplain for a long while without 
any preferment. 

He was born in or near Lowestoft, where 
his elder brother, John, was the owner. of 
several fishing-smacks, the names of three 
of which are known, the Trinity, the Jesus 
and the Peter. Another brother, named 
William, was parson of Offton, near Ips- 
wich, and a third brother, named Robert, 
who entered the holy estate of matrimony 
Aug. 3, 1539, lived at Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Gregory himself had been brought up by 
William Brabourne, Vicar of Westgate, 
Canterbury, and subsequently chaplain of 
the Roper Chantry in St. Dunstan’s Church 
in that city; and Lord Lisle describes him 
as ‘“‘a man of good learning and honest 
behaviour.’”’ He was, however, of a hasty 
and choleric disposition, and quarrelled both 
with his brother John, and with his old 
tutor and benefactor Brabourne, as well as 
with his fellow-chaplains. He seems to have 
been generally trusted, however, and one 
William Freeman, who had been trying in 
vain to make a scholar out of John’s son, 
Germain, seems to have looked to Gregory’s 
influence to obtain the payment of his fees. 
He was a great deal in London between 
1537 and 1539, and letters from John are 
addressed to him ‘‘ at Botolphe Wharfe or 
at the Blewe Boore on London Bridge,”’’ 
‘“at Jamys Hubbert’s in seynt Kataryngs,”’ 
““at Legate’s house in Billingsgate Strete,”’ 
and ‘‘at Robert Legate’s in Temys Strete 
at the sign of the Golden Crosse.’’ 

On July 10, 1539, we find Lord Lisle en- 
deavouring to obtain for him the advowson 
for the next vacation of the benefice of 
Lowestoft, then in the possession of one Mr. 
Godsalff. Lord Lisle’s letter to the Bishop 
of Norwich probably obtained his chaplain 
the advowson of Kettlebarston, in Suffolk, 
which he possessed about this time. 

In the meantime we have an example of 
Botolph’s impetuous acts. On Saturday, 
12 July, 1539, he attended vespers in the 
choir of Our Lady’s church at Calais, and, 
when it was over, he went into the nave 
to hear the Bible read aloud in English. 
Calais formed part of the archdiocese of 
Canterbury at the time, and TI believe that 
the only authorized English version at that 
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date was Coverdale’s. Anyhow, whatever 
the version was, Coverdale’s or Taverner’s, 
it contained a prologue, or translator’s in- 
troduction, showing how the Epistle to the 
Romans should, in the translator’s opinion, 
be understood. The reader for the day was 
one Henry Turner, or Tourney, or Tornaye 
(possibly a native of Tournai, and, at any 
rate, someone who was serving as a soldier 
of the King’s retinue at Calais for the sum 
of eightpence a day). In his reading he 
interpolated a passage from the prologue 
into St. Paul’s Epistle, being an ardent 
follower of Adam Damplip. —Botolph did 
not like this, and walked into the choir, and 
then back again, and finding the prologue 
still being read, said with what he calls 
““a convenient loudness’’?:—‘‘ Torner, it 
shall be well done that ye declare to the 
hearers or congregation when ye read the 
Holy Scripture and when ye are an exposi- 
tor.’”? This resulted in something very like 
a brawl. Perhaps it had something to do 
with the subsequent execution of the then 
parish priest of Our Lady’s, and chaplain 
to the Mayor of Calais, William Richard- 
son, and of William Peterson, parson of 
‘* Boninges in co. Guisnes,’’ a hamlet within 
the English frontier, both of whom suffered 
for refusing obstinately to acknowledge the 
King’s supremacy over the Church, on 
April 10, 1540. Anyhow, Botolph gained 
the day, and celebrated it, according to his 
own account, by reading the prologue for 
nearly an hour, doubtless with satirical 
comments. 

At the end of January or beginning of 
February, 1540, Botolph left Calais. and 
his enemies alleged that he went to Rome 
to see Cardinal Pole in connexion with the 
plot, but this is very unlikely, as he appears 
to have returned to Calais on March 18, and 
on April 17 the Commissioners at Calais 
were instructed to get Philpot to write to 
Botolph at Louvain, giving him some hope 
of a benefice to be obtained bv his means in 
those parts and requiring his immediate 
repair thither for that purpose. This letter 
Philpot wrote, and it is still extant. On 
April 27 Richard Pate, Archdeacon of Lon- 
don, Ambassador to Charles V., wrote to 
Cromwell that he had received letters from 
the Earl of Sussex and the other Commis- 
sioners at Calais for Botolph’s apprehension 
at Louvain, and had taken steps accord- 
ingly. On June 16 Cardinal Pole informed 
Cardinal Marcello Cervini (afterwards 


Pope Marcellus IT.) that he was writing to 
the Nuncio about the chaplain detained at 
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Louvain, and that he hoped that Cardinal 
Cervini and Cardinal Alexander Farnese 
would obtain his release. On June 27 Pate 
wrote to the Duke of Norfolk from Bruges 
that Botolph had been delivered from prison 
and that he was highly entertained by the 
Bishop of Liége: but it appears from a 
letter from Cardinal Cervini to the Bishop 
of Liége dated Aug. 29 that this fact was 
not generally known, and that the Cardinal 
believed him to be still imprisoned at Diest, 
as he had been when the Cardinal came to 
Louvain as Legate. He had been arrested, 
says the Cardinal, at the instance of the 
English Ambassador, who was anxious for 
his extradition, but it was the Bishop’s 
duty not to allow a clerk who had been 
committed to his charge by the means of 
the Apostolic Nuncio to be delivered with- 
out the Pope’s command to another, and 
that an excommunicated heretic; also to 
have the man brought to judgment. After 
this Botolph disappears from history. 

When further proceedings are taken with 
a view to the beatification of Brindholme 
and Philpot the whole question of the 
alleged plot will have to be discussed, es- 
pecially as Philpot appears to have given 
some handle to the accusations against 
Botolph. 

Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 





GENERAL WOLFE: HIS PORTRAITS 


Wit regard to your reference to Wolfe 
at ante, p. 73, I would call your atten- 

tion to the ‘ History of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers,’ by my friend, Major B. Smyth, 
O.B.E., M.V.O., in which it is stated, vol. 
i. p. 295, that when the advance was about 
to be made to the Heights of Abraham, the 
General (Wolfe) continued to reconnoitre 
the river and the land, and inspected every- 
one of the ships and transports, looking after 
the comfort and health of his men. At mid- 
night on Sept. 11 (1759) the boats were 
ready to start for the rendezvous, and, at 
2 a.m. on the 12th, the signal was given. 
All moved off silently, the General’s barge 
leading, and those in it heard his husky 
voice quoting from Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ :— 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 

ave, 
dwelt alike the inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


‘“‘Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘ I would sooner 
have written that poem than take Quebec.” 
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He iell in the moment of ines on Sept. 
13, 1759. 

In Vol. i., facing p. 108, is a reproduc- 
tion of ‘The death of Wolfe’ after the 
painting by James Barry, R.A. (born in 


(ork 1741, R.A. 1733, died 1806, buried in | 
St. Paul’s Cathedral), which is in my pos- | 


sssion, and I have also an excellent por- 
trait of the artist by himself, which I bought 
recently at the sale of pictures of my friend, 
the late Mr. John Lane. The painting by 
Barry possesses a historical accuracy to 
which, 1t is now acknowledged, the more 
celebrated painting, formerly in Grosvenor 
House, London, and now in the United 
States, by Benjamin West (born in Pennsyl- 
vania 1758, P.R.A. 1792, died 1820, buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral) has no pretension. 
Wolfe was carried off the field by four per- 
sns and possibly a fifth: they included 
General Monckton, Colonel Barré, and 
Surgeon Adair then at Crown Point: there 
were no Indians present. The picture in 
its historic accuracy, and excellent por- 
traiture, is of especial interest. 

In the Century Magazine for January, 
1898, there is an article on various portraits 
of Wolfe, by Paul Leicester Ford, illustra- 
ted by four pictures. One of them is an 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
XVII., XVIII., ann XIX. Century WI1ttLs. 
(See ante, p. 114.) 

1659. Rerynoxtps, John and others. 


Admon of the estates of John Reynolds, 
Thomas Reynolds, and Patrick Reynolds, 
all deceased, granted May 5th, 1659, to Mar, 

. urtals als Browne. 

[Prerogative Grant. | 


169§. Rerynotps, John. 


John Reynolds of City of Dublin, died 
intestate, ant decimo quinto July 1699. 
Admon granted to Tiege O’Brien of Killna- 
curra in Co. Corcagen gent, Connor O’Brien 
of Mount Allan in Co. Clare. 

[Prerogative Grant Book, 1697—1701, p. 92.] 


| 1736. Reynotps, Michael. 


The last Will and Testament of Michael 
Reynolds of the Coomb 
Dated 20 June, 1736. in Dublin, baker. My 
Proved 2 Aug., 1736. wife Catherine Rey- 
nolds. My wife to have 
guardianship of my children during their 


| minorities. My son siaaaias:* sant my exors. 


engraving from an oil-painting in which | 


appears a portrait of Wolfe with a wood- 


land background: this is also in my pos- | 


session. A well-known artist has expressed 
avery high opinion of it as a work of art, 
and from a careful examination, he con- 
cuded that it was drawn first as a sketch, 
or model, and then finished as a portrait. 
It was given to me by a friend who traced 
it as coming from the neighbourhood of 
Leicester. It was engraved by R. G. Tietze. 
It was reproduced in The Lancashire Fusi- 
lier’s Annual 1904, facing p. 73, and I am 
hoping that the name of the artist may be 
discovered. 

An article entitled ‘ A study of the por- 
traiture of James Wolfe’ by J. Clarence 
Webster, F.R.S.C., which appeared in Vol. 
xix. of the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, is of intense interest. In it are 
to be found reproductions of the pictures 
by West and Barry, and also a reproduction 
of a portrait supposed to be the likeness of 
James Wolfe as a subaltern. The author 
adds, ‘“‘it may, however, be that of his 
il Edward. Artist unknown.” It is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, and it is 
on the lines of my portrait, of which the 
artist also is unknown. 

Lees Know tes, Br. 


(Signed) M ichael X Reynolds. 
mark, 
Seal :— 
[Prerogative Will 1736.] 


1737. Reynoxps, Christopher. 


The last Will of Christopher Reynolds of 
City of Dublin, baker. 
Dated 26 Oct., 1737. My wife Alice Rey- 


| Proved 31 Oct., 1737. nolds. My brothers 





John and Patrick Rey- 
nolds. My wife Alice Reynolds and brother 
John Reynolds to be —_ 


(Signed) Christopher X Reynolds. 
mark. 
Witnesses :—Yaffon (? H. F. R.), Jno 
Moore, Thomas Hanley. 


1741. Rerynotps, Jane. 


The last Will and Testament of Jane Rey- 
nolds of the Parish of 
Dated 21 Mar., 1740/1. St. Mary in the sub- 
Proved 23 June, 1741. urb of the City of Dub- 
lin, spinster. To my 
nephew Patrick Reynolds of the City of Dub 
lin, tayler. 


her 
(Signed) Jane X Reynolds. 
mark 
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1766. Reynotps, Margaret. 


The last Will and Testament of Margaret 


Reynolds of the City 


Dated 6 Jan., 1766. of Dublin, widow. My 

Proved 21 Mar., 1766. sister Rose Stewart. 
My niece Margaret 

Coleman. 

1767. Reynoxps, Patrick. 


The Jast Will and Testament of Patrick 

Reynolds of Plunket 
Dated 10 Dec., 1766. Street in the City of 
Proved 30 Jan., 1767. Dublin, carpenter. To 

be buried in 
Churchyard of Churchtown. My dau. Mary 
Reynolds. 
21). My dau. Sarah. My dau. Elizabeth. My 
sister Ellinor Molloy. My son Edward Rey- 
nolds 1001. for which sum I have his bond in 


the hands of Mr. Thomas Reynolds of Ash | 


Street. My leasehold interests in Dun- 
drum, Patrick Street, and the house I am 
living in in Plunket Street. My good friend 
Andrew Reynolds of Park Street to be execu- 
tor. 


(Signed) Patrick Reynolds. 
1769. Rerynotps, James. 
The last Will and Testament of James Rey- 


nolds of Cook Street, | 





Dated in the City of Dublin, 
Granted 29 Jan., 1769 gent, Batchelor. To 

Myles Lyons the princi- 
pal creditor. Mary Rose als Reynolds the 
sister renouncing. 


1768. Rrynoitps, Hugh 


Admon of the estate of Hugh Reynolds, 
of the City of Dublin, gent, deceased, intes- 
tate, granted to Joanna Reynolds the widow 
2nd June 1769. 


1772. Reynoxps, Margaret. 


Admon of the Estate of Margaret Rey- 
nolds als Latimer, late of the City of Dub- 


lin, widow, deceased, intestate, was granted | 
27th May 1772 to Mary Clark (wife of | 


Edward Clark, of the said City, shoemaker), 
the natural and lawful sister of said de 
ceased. Jane, Mary and Margaret Latimer 
the natural and lawful children, and next 
of kin having renounced. 


1774. Rerynotps, Patrick. 


Admon of the Estate of Patrick Reynolds 
late of King Street, City of Dublin, baker, 
deceased, intestate, granted 18 June 1774 to 
Agnes Reynolds of Cook Street, spinster 
sister, and next of kin. 


the | 


My son Thomas Reynolds (under | 


| Reynolds. 





| 1776. Reynoups, Patrick. 


Admon of the Estate of Patr ck Reynolds 
late of King Street, City of Diblin, baker, 
deceased, intestate, granted 25th April 1776 
to Lewis Hodgson and James Kenny for use 
and benefit of Nicholas Reynolds, his natural 
and lawful brother. 

[The last two Admons apparently relate 
to the estate of the same deceased, but there 
was no note on either as to why the second 
one was granted.—H. F. R.] 


| 1788. Reynoxps, Patrick. 


The last Will and Testament of Patrick 
Reynolds of the 
Dated 28 July, 1787. Coombe, Co. Dublin, 


Proved 19 Mar., 1788. late baker. My dau. 
Mary King, widow. 
To my son Patrick Reynolds all monies due 
to me by Jane Quin, spinster and adminis 
tratrix of the estate of John Reyniolds, 
deceased. 
(Signed) Pat. Reynolds. 
Witnesses :—Geo. Crane, Edm4. Ward. 


1798. Rrynoxps, Patrick. 


The last Will and Testament of Patrick 
Reynolds of Cook 
Street, in the City of 
Dublin. To be bur. 
in my family tomb in 
Church of Kentstown, Co. Meath. My wife 
Ann Reynolds. Thomas Reynolds my eld- 
est son. My eldest dau. Catherine Wall 
als Reynolds. My dau. Honora. My two 
youngest sons John Reynolds and Michael 
My eatin Ann Crow. 


18 
(Signed) Patrick X Reynolds. 
mark. 


Dated 17 Dec., 1797. 
Proved 19 May, 1798. 


1793. Reynotps, Thomas. 


|The last Will of Thomas Reynolds of Fran- 


cis Street in the City 


Dated 18 July, 1782. of Dublin, Merchant. 
Granted 27 June,1793. My brother Edwar 
Reynolds. My_ sister 


Elizabeth McCabe. To the two children of 
my sister Gahan. My good friend Mr. Saul 
Anderson. My brother Edward Reynolds to 
be sole executor. 
(Signed) Thos Reynolds. 
Witnesses :—-Francis Coleman and Ed- 
ward Hamilton. 


Granted to John Gahan the natural and 
lawful nephew of the said deceased, Edward 
Reynolds the natural and lawful brother 
and next of kin and sole executor having 
been cited, and Elizabeth McCabe otherwise 
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Reynolds (wife of James McCabe) the sister 
having also. renounced. 
1750. Reyyonps, Edward. 


A Memorial’ of Articles of Agreement dated 

of September 
1750, between Abra- 
ham Creichton of 
Crum in Co. of Fer- 
managh Esq. of the 
one part, and Edward 


178—534—119839. 
Reynolds, Edward, 
v 


Creichton, Abraham. 
Dated 19 Sept., 1750. 





Regd. - Reynolds and Felix 
McElgun of said Co., 
farmers. Wherein Abraham  Creichton 


leased to Edward Reynolds and Felix Mc- 
Elgun the Town and lands of Derrycannon 
and Derrycreen in said Co 

Mentions Mungo Noble and his eldest son 
and heir James Noble. 

[From Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


1802. Rrynotps, Michael. 


Admon of the estate of Michael Reynolds, 
late of Tubber Co. Kildare, farmer, deceased, 
intestate, granted 7th August 1802 to Eliza- 
beth Reynolds, the widow and relict of said 
deceased. 


1819. Reynoxtps, Mary. 


I, Mary Reynolds of Tully, in the Count 

of ...do make this 
Dated my last Will and Testa- 
Proved 13 Oct., 1819. ment. My two sons 

Henry Reynolds and 
James Reynolds. My two other sons William 
and John. My dau. Catherine Reynolds. 
My other dau. Elizabeth Reynolds. I 
appoint Robert Ferguson and Henry Finlay 
to be executors. 


her 
(Signed) Mary X Reynolds. 
mark. 
Witnesses:—Jas. McDonald and Henry 
Finlay. 





MarriaGe LICENCE. 


A Licence of Marriage dated 18th July. 
1778, between Thomas Reynolds of City of 
Dublin, Coachmaker, and Judith Newgent 
of the Parish of St. Michans, Dublin, 
Spinster. 

Hy. Firzceratp REYNOLDs. 


HAWICK FARMER’S TAXES.— 

From C.O. 221/1, Oct. 15, 1829. 

The following is a literal copy of a 
letter sent by Adam Bryden, a farmer 
residing in Hawick, to the late King. 





There was some little delay in the delivery, 
but it reached the Royal hand. 

Dear Sir, I went thirty miles yesterday 
on foot to pay your taxes, and after all, 
the bodies would not take them, saying 
that I was two late, and that they must 
be recovered by regular course of law. I 
thought, if you was like me, money would 
never come wrong to you, although it 
where a few days too late; so I enclose 
you £27 in notes, and half a guinea, 
which is the amount of what they charge 
me for the last half year, and fourpence 
halfpenny over. You must send me a 
receipt when the coach comes back, else 
they will not believe I have paid you. 
Direct to the care of Mr. Andrew Wilson, 
butcher in Hawick. I remain Dear Sir, 
your very humble Servant, Adam Bryden. 
P.S. This way of taxing the farmers will 
never do; you will see the upshot. To his 
Majesty, George Rex, London. 

KE. H. FatRBROTHER. 


ULL FAMILY. — Marriage Licences 

granted by the Vicar General of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1 July, 
1694, to 51 Dec. 1815. 


1719/20. March 1. Bull et Blake. 
1720. Aug. 25. Bull et Salmon. 
1732. Dec. 20. Bull et Showell. 
1746. Sept. 26. Bull & Parry. 
1751. Aug. 3. Bull & Price. 
1763. Aug. 29. Bull & Hutchinson. 
1765. Jany. 23. Bull & Basson. 
1770. Jany. 18. Bushby & Bull. 
1771. Nov. 25. Bull & Sackett. 
1773. Oct. 20. Newland & Bull. 
1776. Aug. 5. Bull & Fellowes. 


1776. Dec. 26. Pavey & Bull. 
1780. Jany. 11. Bull & Walker. 
1781. July 14. Wells & Bull. 
1788. Aug. 4. Bull & Pudefat. 
1794. Dec. 3. Bull & Exeter. 
1795. Jany. 3. Bull & Redleff. 
1796. April 14. Bull & Fox. 
1797. May 5. Allen & Bull. 
1797. Sept. 25. Bull & Kendon. 


1805. 
1814. 


Aug. 17. Williams & Bull. 
Jany. 15. Tait & Bull. 
Hexnpert S uTHAM. 


SUGGESTED TITLE FOR PERIODI- 
CAL.—May I suggest in your notes the 
following title to anyone who is thinking 
of starting a new periodical : — 
N.E.W.S. 
or Tidings from the North East West South. 


A. V. LyTTELTon. 
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iteaders’ Queries. 


(THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—In his 

‘History of England’ Macaulay gives 
an account of the debate in the House of 
Lords in 1694 on the Act for establishing 


the Bank of England, and states that this | 


Act was passed by 43 votes to 31. He ap- 
pears to have derived this information from 
L’ Hermitage’s letters to the States General, 
and I should be glad to know whether these 
letters have been printed and where they 
are domiciled, a search at the British 
Museum having proved fruitless. Luttrell, 
in his ‘ Brief Relation,’ gives the voting as 
42 to 30, while the Journals of the House of 
Lords give the names of eight dissentients 
from those clauses in the Act which related 
to the Bank. 

I should also be glad to know where the 
‘* contemporary printed list ’’ of the original 
subscribers to the Bank, referred to by 
Rogers in ‘The First Nine Years of the 
Bank of England,’ may be consulted. 

W. Marston Acres. 


EATH OF BISHOP BULL OF ST. 
DAVID’S.—Theophilus Jones, in his 
‘History of Brecknockshire,’ says ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to Brown-Willis he [Bishop Bull] died 
at Abermarlais, but a friend of mine was 
informed . . . that in consequence of some 
casual repairs at his house at the college, 
he resided for a short time before his death 
at my late father’s house... in Brecon, 
and that he died there.’ I am not able 
to consult Brown Willis—who agrees with 
Nelson, the bishop’s biographer—and should 
be much obliged if some reader will quote 
his words on the point, giving the title of 
his work and its date of publication. The 
Bishop is said to have died on Feb. 17, 

1709/10. 

EK. E. M. 


EDICAL DEGREES.—At what period | 


did it become usual or necessary for 


country practitioners to hold degrees or 
diplomas in physic or surgery? When did 
barber-surgeons and apothecaries grow 


obsolete? This also suggests a query as to 


when the name “ doctor ’’ began to be ap- | 


plied colloquially to surgeons and_physi- 
clans. 


G. S. GrsBpons. 
HE SPECTATOR, VOL. TX.—Who were 


the writers of vol. ix. of The Specta- 
There is a note in vol. viii. by the 


tor? 
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bookseller that no papers which have ap- 
peared under that title since the close of 
the 8th volume were written by any who 
had a hand in the eight volumes. 

A copy of vol. ix., written in 1715 (6th 
edn., 1734) was bought with the eight vol- 
umes of the 1744 edition as one set in 1748 
and is uniformly bound. It is dedicated to 
Viscount Gage. Several papers are signed 
B., W., and ©. 

G. S. Grppons. 


MBER DAYS: ENGLISH SAILORS’ 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR ORIGIN.— 
| Among the Inquisition records preserved in 
| the Mexican National Archives are the 
original procesos of a number of Hawkins’s 
sailors who were landed at Veracruz and 
| Panuco on the Gulf of Mexico, after the 
betrayal of the English Admiral, at San 
| Juan de Ulua, by the Viceroy in October, 
1568. 

Among these records is the trial of Wil- 
liam Collins (Vol. lii., Inquisition), a native 
of Oxford, who was a sailor on board the 
Jesus of Lubeck, and this trial, which lasted 

| from the end of 1572 to the auto da fe of 

Feb. 28, 1574, contains many curious state- 
ments made by the sailors regarding reli- 
gious customs in England during Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

In the course of the Inquisitorial trial, 
Collins ‘‘ stated that in England he had 
heard it discussed and spoken of that the 
four Ember days were instituted by a Pope 
for love of a courtesan that he had known 
as Mari Hembra [sic] and had not been 
instituted by God, and that therefore they 
should not be kept.” 

It would be interesting to know if there 
are any other contemporary stories to the 

| same effect. Was the Pope referred to sup- 
pose to be Calixtus? 


G. R. G. C. 

LACE-NAME: “ST. PAUL’S  EPIS- 
TLE.’’—This is the name of a bleak 
spot near the western escarpment of the 
| Costwold Hills in Gloucestershire, about five 
miles east of Cheltenham. According to a 
‘certain Dean of Gloucester Cathedral, 
who has written a book or pamphlet on the 
subject, it is the place where, during the 
Roman occupation, there resided a Roman 
officer, who married a Jewish woman, and 
whose son Timothy, was the fellow-labourer 
|of St. Paul and subsequently Bishop of 
| Ephesus. I have not seen the treatise 
|veferred to. What traditions had the 
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author in support of any legendary connec- 


tion between this spot in the Cotswolds and | 
any events recorded in the Scriptures? I | 


know the neighbourhood well. There are 


many remains of Roman forts and villas in | 


the vicinity, and I possess a small Roman 
coin found near by. 
Wirti1am Harcourt-Batu. 


YSDYK FAMILY.—Is anything known 
of this Belgian (or Dutch) family? 
About the middle of the eighteenth century 
a certain Isaac Rysdyk, a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, migrated to New 
Amsterdam (New York), and had a church 
at Albany in the Hudson River Valley. 
His wife Maria, according to family tradi- 
tion, was entitled to the rank of countess 
in her own country, and had large estates 
there. She was born in 1713, and died in 
1813, having lived 99 years and 9 months. 
Joun ComBER. 
Ashenhurst, Guildford. 

\ ONUMENT IN ALLHALLOWS, 
BARKING.—In this church is a cano- 

pied monument, of the late fifteenth century, 
which is said to be to the memory of Sir 
John Croke, Knt. On the back, at the left 
hand, above a brass representing a man and 
five sons, is a brass shield let into the stone 
showing, Az., a fesse engrailed erm., betw. 
three eagles displayed, two and one, or. Sir 
John Croke’s arms, however, are given in 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ as, Gu., a fesse 
betw. six martlets, arg. As there is nothing 
left on the monument to show to whom it 
was erected, excepting this shield, it would 
be most interesting if any reader could iden- 
tify it—and, as I am making a measured 


drawing of the monument and want to be | 


quite sure of its identity, which to me seems 
doubtful, I need hardly say I should be very 
grateful. 

RopertT PEARSALL. 


JERNON : LUCY.—Information is wanted 
about the family of Vernon who owned 
one of the three manors of Coates in Glouces- 
tershire between 1363 and 1463. Richard 
Vernon was Lord of this manor in 1363; 
another Richard in 1463. 
Also wanted the ancestry of John Lucy, 


Lord of another of the manors of Coates in 


1361, and the names of his children. 
JouHN Disney THORPE. 


AMBRELL FAMILY.—Can any corres- | 


pondent tell me whether the surname 
Gambrell (variants: Gambrill, Gambrall) 
is of Welsh origin? A family tradition 
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indicates that it is French ; but I have lately 
found another tradition to the effect that it 
is Welsh. 
HERBERT GAMBRELL. 
‘\ONFERRING OF UNIVERSITY DE- 
GREES.—-1 should like to know if any 
British or Continental universities use the 
‘‘hooding ceremony ’”’ in conferring bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees; and if so, what 
the ceremony consists in. When was the 
ceremony first used ? 


Herpert GAMBRELL. 

(jHENEY (CHEYNEY) OF BISHOP’S 
| STORTFORD.—Can any reader furnish 
| particulars concerning the ancestry of John 
| Cheney (Cheyney) of Bishop’s Stortford, 
Herts, whose will was proved there Oct. 8, 
1604? Also regarding the properties of this 
family and the coat-of-arms used by them 
and him? Also any particulars of his sons 
and nephews and their properties ? 
| A. G. E. 
|\(HURCHES WITHOUT ‘“ DEDICA- 

TION.’’—The pretty little church of 
| Whitworth, adjoining Whitworth Hall, the 
seat of the Durham branch of the Shaftos, 
and within the bounds of the Urban Dis- 
trict of Spennymoor has not, as far as is 
known, any dedication. Is the church 
unique in this respect or are there others 
similarly circumstanced ? 


| H. A. 
; YVIIT CENT. MILITARY BOOK 
- WANTED.—‘A Dialogue _ between 


Thomas a Life-guardsman, and John Smith, 
late a Serjeant in the First Regiment of 
| Foot-Guards, just returned from Flanders,’ 
| London, 1749. 

| This book is not in the British Museum 
| Library. Information is desired as to where 
| a copy can be seen. 


J. H. Lestre. 
|; OMYRNA COFFEE HOUSE, PALL 
;2 MALL.--In a book on London, by J. 


| Heneage Jesse, published by Richard Bent- 
| ley, in 1871, it is stated that :— 
| **In Pall Mall stood the Smyrna Coffee 
House, a fashionable resort of the wits of the 
| reign of (Jueen Anne, but the site we are 
unable to point out.’’ 
Is the site of this house now known ? 

| J. Lanprear Lucas. 

AME ALICE SMYTHE: PORTRAIT 
WANTED.—In 1866 a portrait of Dame 
| Alice Smythe was exhibited at the National 
| Portrait Exhibition: it was illustrated in 
| the Catalogue. This portrait then belonged 
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to the last Viscount Strangford, lineal des- 
cendant of the lady in question. She was 
the daughter of Sir Andrew Judde who 
founded Tonbridge School. On the death 
of the last Viscount Strangford, his property 
seems to have passed to his widow, subse- 
quently deovened. 

I should be much obliged if anyone could 
tell me who are the present representatives 
of the family, as I am anxious to trace the 
portrait in question. 

W. H. Hammonp. 


OGGI: PORTRAIT OF LORD HEATH- 
FIELD.—Can any reader kindly tell 
me, where the painting of Lord Heathfield, 
by Poggi is to be found? It is from this 
portrait Bartolozzi made his celebrated en- 
graving in 1788. 
Joun Hamitron. 


PEPYS QUERY: MRS. WOOLLY.— 


I find in Pepys two references to a Mrs. | 


Woolly on Oct. 28th, 1666, he ‘‘ talked to 
Woolly’s wife who is a pretty woman.”’ -Can 
this be the Mrs. Hanna Woolly who wrote 


“A Supplement to the Queen’s Closet’ and 


short works. 
Nest SImMonDs. 
Oxford. 
OHN BURBURY.—He wrote “ A relation 
of a journey of the Rt. Hon. My Lord 

Henry Howard, from London to Vienna, 
and thence to Constantinople . . . London, 
1671.’’ Is anything known about Burbury ? 
Where and when was he born, and when did 
he die? 


CHARLES FELEKY. 


A CHAVES.—Can anyone tell me the 
* date of his birth and death? He trans- 
lated ‘ The Wars of the Turks with Poland, 
Muscovy, and Hungary’ from the French 
of Sieur Le Croy, London, 1705. He is 
mentioned by Musgrave, i. 385. 

CHARLES FELEKY. 


OHN CHRISTOPHER FREDERICK 
KEPPEL was admitted to Westminster 
School Jan. 19, 1775 Particulars of his 
parentage are much desired. 
G. F. R. B. 


3. \ JHISKEY.’’—What is the reason why 
Irish distillers always label their pro- 
duct ‘‘ whiskey’? when the Scottish and 
English confraternity use the simpler 
spelling ‘‘ whisky,’’ which is also the cor- 
rect one? 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
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Replies. 





FOLKLORE: MEDICAL USE OF PIGEONS 
(cl. 135, 427). 

IGEONS—cut in half while living— 
were applied to the feet of those suffer- 

ing from tever or the plague, the belief 
being that this would ‘“‘ draw the vapours” 
| from the patient’s head and thus effect a 
}cure of his disease. There is an allusion 
| to this barbarous ‘“‘cure’’ in Webster’s 
| play ‘The Duchess of Malfy’ [1612] II. i., 
| where Bosola says to an ‘‘ Old Lady ’’ whom 
| he accuses of the use of ‘* face-physic ” 

(cosmetics) :— 

I would sooner eate a dead pidgeon, taken 
from the soles of the feete of one sicke of 
| the plague, than kiss one of you fasting. 

Many years ago I collected a number of 
references to this cure, and here copy them 
from one of my note-books. The first two 
entries are from ‘N. and Q.’ 1 S. iv. 228. 

Spirante columba 

Suppositu pedibus, revocantur  ad_ ima 
| vapores. 

They apply pigeons to 
from the head. 

Donne’s ‘Devotions upon Emergent 
Occasions,’ Works 1839, vol. iii., p. 550. 

Neither the cupping nor the pidgeons,those 
last of remedyes, wrought any effect. 

Evelyn, ‘ Life of Mrs. Godolphin,’ 1847, 
p. 148. 

We cut living pigeons in halves, and apply 
them to the feet of men in fevers. 

Jeremy Taylor, ed. Heber, 1822, vol. ii., 
p. 290 (quoted from ‘N. and Q.,’ 1 S. iv. 
291, where references are also given to 
Pepys’s Diary, Oct. 19, 1663, and Jan. 21, 
1667-8). 

Incontinent after this you must take a 
Pigeon, and cut him in the mids quicke, 
feathers and all, laie him to the sore warme 
as he is, and let him lie on it, until that part 





| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


draw the vapours 








of the pigeon be waxen and become greene 
. .. then take it of, and you shall see that 
out of the pigeon will come a greene water, 
which is all the venom that was in it. 

‘The Secrets of the reverend Maister Alexis 
of Piemont’ (tr. Wm. Ward, 1595), p. 37. 
‘The English Huswife’ (1615) advises. 
if you be infecter with the plague, to apply 


hot bricks to the feet, then to the same apply a , 


live Pidgeon cut in two parts 

The last two extracts are from Prof. M. 
W. Sampson’s notes to Webster’s ‘ Duchess 
of Malfy’ in the ‘ Belles Lettres’ edition. 
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My final quotation is from a oaiten Mit 
The Manchester Evening Mail of Feb. 14, 
1900 :— 


The Paris correspondent of Z'he Pall Mall 
Gazette writes that Dr. G. Legue was informed 
by one of his patients . . that she had tried 
the ‘‘ pigeon cure ” for ‘meningitis. cw ees 
Legue had to confess his entire ignorance of 
the cure in question. ; 
revealed to him that in this sceptical age and 
in Paris, of all places in the world, there are 
people who believe in the efficaciousness as a 
remedy for certain maladies, of the blood of 
a freshly killed pigeon. 

The head of the patient to be treated is 
shaved, and then the breast of the pigeon is 
ns ge open by the “ operator,” and the warm 
and 


the bared skull. is cruel 


The believers in t 


bleeding carcase immediately — to | 


and senseless cure imagine that all fever is | cent, was my authority for the statement 
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;} and is described as ‘‘ 
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information that the President's younger 
brother was in holy orders, for of him we 
know very little. 

The baptismal record at Stockport “‘ John 
sonne of Henrye Bradshaw of Marple” 
rules out the old suggestion that the Presi- 
dent was born at Wibbersley. Henry Brad- 
shawe, his grandfather, did not purchase 
Marple Hall until July 4, 1606, but he was 
its lessee under the Stanleys long before that, 
of Marple” in the 
family settlement of 1570. I remember only 


| one bed at Marple old enough to date from 
| Elizabethan times, the great tester-bed, an 


t bod h fe-bl S : : Sa 
ee eS Se | as in this case, family tradition can stand 


and the quivering flesh of the pigeon. 


Faith in the cure is widespread and recourse | 


to it is frequent... . Dr. Legue. .. obtained 
the address of a shop in the Central Markets 


it which nothing else is sold but live wiggene 


destined to this strange purpose. "hey 


are also used, it seems, in cases of typhoid | 


fever ; 
necessary, and they are 
of the patient. 


applied to the feet 
H. DuepaLe Sykes. 

Enfield. 
BRADSHAWE THE REGICIDE (cl. 225, 

283, 520, 351, 430, 462; cli. 82).—I am 
grateful to R. S. B. for correcting my slip 
in writing ‘‘ Offerton Hall, Derbyshire,’’ 
instead of ‘‘ Offerton, Cheshire ’’; but I had 
not missed Earwaker’s account of the tradi- 
tional rhyme in his ‘ East Cheshire,’ al- 
though, living as I do, in the country, I 
was not able to refer to it. On the con- 
trary, I have more than once demurred to 
his version of it, and to some of his story 
of the Bradshawes, with him in person; but 
that was before I had access to the family 
papers, an opportunity he never had. ' 
knew Marple Hall well years ago, and.do not 
think that the verse was ever on a window 
there in my day, in fact it is possible that 
confusion with the inscription on a window 
at Bradshaw Hall, Lancashire, is responsi- 
ble for the story. In any case it has not 


but in this instance two pigeons are | 


'coheir of John Herdwick of Lindley 


unusually fine example of the period. The 
late Mr. Isherwood, its then owner by des- 


that the President was born in it, and when, 


the test of date the probabilities of truth 
are in its favour. 

The ‘‘ merciful ”’ inscription is around the 
canopy of the bed, but unfortunately I 
cannot find my notes of it. Perhaps the 
present owner, or some local contributor, 
will, with the Editor’s permission, supply 
an exact copy of its lettering to these pages, 
because, although I remember that it is 
varied from that at Bradshaw Hall, Derby- 
shire, my memory is that the whole is in 
rhyme, and the play of the words ‘‘spent’’ 
and ‘‘ repent’’ seems to support this. In 
a letter to me, Mr. Isherwood mentioned that 
a similar inscription was on a window in 
Bradshaw Hall, Lancashire. Can any 
reader quote the crigin of the motto? 
Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, each 
has a Bradshaw Hall; and Derbyshire and 
Cheshire, each an Offerton Hall. 

W. J. ANDREW. 


ERDWICK (HARDWICK) OF LIND- 
LEY HALL: BURTON (cli. 99).— 
Some of the statements at this reference call 
for correction or addition. James Burton, 
of Falde, co. Stafford, who in 1512 married 
as his first wife Elizabeth, daughter _ 
(she 


'was the eldest of five daughters by her 


the true ring of the early seventeenth cen- | 


and the present hall was not then 
existent. In the Earwaker version it does 
not scan, the words ‘‘ at his command ”’ 
convey a suggestion obsolete in Stuart times, 
” is suspicious of last 
** shall ”’ 
The | 


tury, 


century, and the interchange of 
and ‘will’? is generally Scottish. 
local version is better, and I 


father’s second marriage), and died in 1544, 
was not the father but the great-grandfather 
of the famous Robert Burton. Of this there 


' could be no doubt even if all pedigrees had 


| disappeared. 


In the ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 


‘ choly ’ the author mentions his father, Ralfe 


| Burton Esquire, and his mother Mistris 
Dorothy Burton, and Robert’s brother Wil- 


uoted it be- | liam recorded the inscription on the monu- 


cause it may possibly have handed down the | ment in Higham church of ‘‘ James Burton 
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of beotiey or great-grandfather) ond 
Elizabeth his wife’’ as well as the inscrip- 
tion on the mural monument in the said 
church to ‘‘my father Ralph Burton, Esq., 
grandchild to the said James Burton (who 
died March 17, 1619).’”’ This monument 
gave the names of Ralfe and Dorothy Bur- 
ton’s nine children, William, Robert, George, 
Ralfe, Elizabeth, Anne, Mary, Jane, Kath- 
erine, and the husbands of their five daugh- 
ters. It was erected at the ‘‘ appointment 
and charge’’ of the third son, George. 


Pedigrees of the Burton family are given | 


in William Burton’s 


tershire’ (1622), Peter Le Neve’s copy 
of which in the British Museum contains 
many MS. additions; John Nichols’s 


“History and Antiquities of the County of 
Leicester,’ vol. IV., part ii., p. 635. Nichols 


‘Description of Leices- | 
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in 1877 was incorporated with Frankfort 
Mr. Grove may hold some 


| further clue enabling him to decide if either 


of these two places suits. 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 
1EXTUAL NOTES ON SOME PAS. 
SAGES IN ‘HAMLET’ (cli. 75).— 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 
And they in France of the best rank and 
station 
Are ot a most select and generous chief in 
that. 
(Globe Edition Text), 
1 have read Mr. CuNINGHAM’s article 
at the reference with much interest, but I 


' cannot find what is his authority for plac- 


made use of William Burton’s unpublished | 


materials; ‘The Visitation of the County 
of Leicester in the Year 1619, taken by 
William Camden, Clarenceux King of 
Arms,’ edited by John Fetherston, F.S.A. 

It is an error to describe Robert Burton 
as D.D. He did not proceed beyond the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. He was 
born on Feb. 8, 1576/7, and died Jan. 25, 
1639/40. 

William Burton’s son Cassibelan, to whom 
the lordship of Lindley descended, died in 
1681, ‘‘leaving one daughter, Helen, the 
wife of a distant kinsman, Francis Burton, 


esq., of Dronfield, co. Derby, whose two only | . 
| line, 
| line instead of the word ‘‘best,”’ 


[sic] sons perished by accidental deaths.”’ 
(Nichols, lib. cit. p. 647). 


ing the first line, quoted above, within 
brackets. It is not so in the First Quarto, 
or in modern texts. 

I would propose reading ‘‘ insight ”’ for 
in that”? and omitting ‘‘chief’’ in the 
last line. This suggestion is based on the sup- 
position, which 1 think to be the right one, 
that what Shakespeare intended was to em- 
phasise, not the Frenchman’s taste in his 
own apparel, but his discrimination in siz- 


“6 


/ing up another man’s character from his 


style of dress. 


This supposition is supported by the 


| punctuation (Globe Edition), which links up 


the 2nd and 3rd lines with the 1st, and dis- 


| sociates the latter from special reference to 
| the preceding lines. 


Nichols does not trace the changes in | 
ownership of the Lindley Hall estate very | 


clearly, but it does not appear to have re- 
mained with descendants of the 
family. 

Samuel Bracebridge, Esq.. 


Burton | 


the second of that | 


name, purchased the manors of Higham, Lind- | 


ley, Rowdon, and Fenny Drayton, etc., by 


indentures of lease and release, bearing ‘date | 


respectively the 11th and 12th days of May. 
1705. He pulled down the old manor-house of 
Lindley . . . and, about 1705, erected a new 
house upon the same spot, and filled up a great 
part of the moat, which quite surrounded the 
old mansion, to make the approach to his 
new house more convenient.—(Nichols, p. 648). 
There are pedigrees of Herdwick in Bur- 
ton and Nichols. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 
N OENOBORNHEMUM (cli. 101).—The 
form of the name is rather suggestive 


of the Bavarian town of Mainbernheim 


within about 15 miles E.S.E. of Wirzburg. | 
There is also a village of Bornheim which | 





The word ‘‘ chief,’? taken out of the last 
should be placed in the penultimate 
thus res- 
toring the last mentioned line to the form 
in which it first appeared—in the First 
Quarto—and from which it should never 
have been altered. 

The penultimate and last lines would then 
read :— 

And they in France of the chief rank and 

station 
Are of a most select and generous insight. 


F. H. Unbrerwoop. 


THE LADYBIRD (cl. 82, 408).—This 
small beetle is called in Japanese 
Tentémushi (lit., Heaven Insect), very 


probably in allusion to the spots on its 
elytra resembling stars in the heavens. Some 
twenty years ago I witnessed a marvellous 
sight at an islet called Shibayama in this 
province, its dense covering with the Erica- 
cious shrub Vaccinium bracteatum was all 
dazzling with the thickest wintry swarms 
of an uncommon species, about 1 cm. long, 
bright orange-red, and with iridescent violet 
| reflections; which accords well with Lutz’s 
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note quoted at the second reference. After The pathetic story of this unfortunate 
all, however, there apparently exists not a | couple forms the subject of Mallet’s poem 
single tradition which the Japanese attach |‘ Edwin and Emma.’ The poet obtained 
to the ladybird. be information from a letter written by a 
In my ‘Minakata Zuihiteu,’ Tokyo, 1926, | Curate of Bowes to a Mr. Copperthwaite 
p. 377, I have jotted down the following :— | .. a ae Se Se nee eee 
oo my ae Wakayoms | The family name of the young ay 
gather ant-lions, and make them combat, to | Wrightson: of the young maiden Railton. 
amuse themselves. During scratching the sand | They were both much of the same age; that Sty 
to find them out, they repeated these words: | 8TOWing up to twenty. In their birth was no 
“Kenken. kesoso, oba toko yakeru,”—which | disparity ; but in fortune, alas! she was his 
means, “Ant-lion! Your aunt’s house in on | inferior. Their courtship, which was all by 
fire!’ Now thirty-six years ago, during my | stealth, unknown to the family, continued 
stay in Jacksonville, Florida—watching a about a year. When it was found out, Old 
Chinese meat-shop in daytime and pursuing; | Wrightson, his wife, and particularly his 
microscopy after nightfall—often before the crooked daughter, Hannah, flouted at the 
shop there assembled a number of negro boys, maiden and treated her with notable con- 
who made it a pastime to search and gather | tempt. For they held it as a maxim, and a 
ant-lions, unceasingly uttering during the | rustic one it is, that blood was nothing with- 
operation, ‘‘ Duro! Duro! House is on fire!” | out groats. 
This well illustrates the fact that similar cir-! The narrative continuing relates that the 
ageing Ren gee A about similar, youth was stricken with fever, and when it 
2 . ; was felt that there was no hope of recovery 
After reading your correspondent’s quota- | Martha was permitted to see him. As she 
tion from Lutz, I now understand the | was returning from her death-bed visit the 
negroes in the South had changed the | bell tolled announcing her lover’s decease. 
addressee of these words from the ladybird | She was so prostrated with the shock that 
to the ant-lion. : she cried out ‘‘ my heart is broke.’”’ She 
For a very ungodly character imputed to | managed, however, to struggle home, and 
the ladybird by the Rumanians, see Gaster’s | within a few hours she, too, expired 
Rumanian ‘Bird and Beast Stories,’ 1915, | ‘ purely through love.” 
pp. 110-113. The maiden’s mother was landlady of the 





Kumacusu M1nakata. George Inn, now the Unicorn, in which 
YING FOR LOVE (cl. 390; cli. 87).— _— collected his notes for Dotheboys 
Attached to the west wall (external) of | *** H. Aeuw 


the parish church of Bowes (North Riding, 
Yorks) is a tablet to commemorate Rodger 
Wrightson and Martha Railton. This tab- “ A NABRANCH ” (cli. 101).—This word 
let was placed there by Dr. Dinsdale, author is neither an Americanism nor Aus- 
of the ‘ Teesdale Glossary,’ and bears the | tralian in its origin. The book to be con- 


Spennymoor. 


following inscription :— sulted is Edward E. Morris’s ‘ Austral 
Roger Wrightson, junr., and Martha Railton, | English, a dictionary of Australasian words, 
both of Bowes. phrases, and usages’ (Macmillan, 1898). 

a i - er. Anabranch is there defined as ‘‘a branch 

e died of a fever, of a river which leaves it and enters it 

and, upon ae eins she cry’d out | again.” Professor Morris points out that 
and in a few hours expir’d purely thro’ Love. the ‘O.E.D.,’ while rightly explaining ana 
March 15, 1714-15. as an abbreviation for anastomosing, is 


é wrong in treating it as an independant word, 
Such is the brief and touching record and that in the quotation from the Athen- 
contained in the parish register of burials. | @wm (May 27, 1871, p. 660) on which it 


It has been handed down relies ana branch (in two words) is a mis- 

by unvarying tradition that the grave print. 
was at the west end of the Church, ‘ Austral English’ gives 1834 as the date 
directly beneath the bells. of the earliest occurrence of the word, and 


After the word “‘ purely’”’ in the | se the example quoted explains its origin :— 
register some later * sceptic,”’ says Josep Such branches of a river as after separ: 
Beas? Ae J : s r separa- 

E. Morris (‘ North Riding’) has interlined | tion re-unite, I would term anastomosing- 
“or supposed.’’ branches; or, if a word might be coined, ana- 
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branches, and the islands they form, branch- 
islands. Thus, if we would say, “ the river 
in this part of its course divides into several 
ana-branches,” we should immediately under- 
stand the subsequent re-union of the branches 
to the main trunk.”—Colonel Jackson (Julian 
Jackson, see ‘ D. N. B.’), Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1834, p. 79. 

Jackson was secretary to the Society from 
1841 to 1847, and in the latter year, when 
he ceased to edit the Journal, it shewed, as 
Morris remarks, an ‘‘ amusing ignorance of 
his proposed word”’ by printing anabranch 
as two separate words no fewer than six 
times on two pages, treating ana as a proper 
name, and indexing as ‘‘ Ana, a branch of 
the Darling.”’ 

The ‘O.E.D.’ gives the meaning of the 
participle anastomosing as ‘‘ communicating 
by anastomosis,” and quotes from Black- 
wood Mag., 1842, ‘‘ A Flemish landscape, 
irrigated by anastomosing ditches.’’ Anas- 


tomosis is explained as ‘‘ Intercommunica- | 


tion between two vessels, channels, or dis- 
tinct branches of any kind by a connecting 
cross branch.”’ The first instance is dated 


1615. The Greek dvacroyow means ‘furnish | 


with a mouth, open up.” 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


The origin and meaning of this word will 


be found in the Journal of the Royal Geo- | 


graphical Society for 1834, p. 79. It is 
quoted in ‘ Austral English,’ Morris, Lon- 
don, 1898 (ut supra). 


The earliest quotation given by Morris is | 


in Leichhardt’s ‘Overland Expedition’ 
(1847). Australian geographers would 
appear to have adopted the name as an 
equivalent to the aboriginal word ‘“‘ billa- 
bong.’’? The latter, however, does not, like 
the anabranch, necessarily return to the 
main river, but often loses itself in the 
sand. 
C. W. FrRepRace. 


HOLBORN : DERIVATION (cli. 46, 84). 
—\Mr. Henry Curtis’s citations from 
Stow rather confirm my supposition that 
Holborn was so. called 
Hou or Hill from which it flowed, for Stow 
himself gives ‘‘Oldbourne or Hilbourne.” 
In common parlance there was no reason for 
one of the City streams being recognised as 
older (or more hollow ?) than the others, but 
there was obviously a high hill near the 
Holborn. The point is again the vocal 


value of the Middle or Early English letter 
1. Curiously enough in the same issue as 
that containing the latter reference above 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


from the Hoo, | 


| tions. 
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Mr. ALFRED ANSCOMBE refers (p. 78) to the 
| etymological unreliability of the French 1. 
We know from the ‘N.E.D.’ that “the 
original 1 has regularly become silent... 
and serves to indicate the pronunciation of 
the preceding vowel’’ in many cases. In 
Kent and the Weald this / was simply a 
script-variant for u. We know the self- 
respecting Cockney always say ‘‘ Ho’born 
Circus”? and that ‘‘Ho” and ‘‘ Hoo” 
were hill. Surely it was the hill-stream or 
bourne? Perhaps the centuries’ long strug- 
gle of my family to keep their own super- 
fluous / silent biases me, however. 
Percy Hvursurp. 


RAGONFLY (cxlix. 278, 318; cl. 33, 232, 
466).—In reply to O. B. at the penul- 
timate reference, dragonflies are associated 
with mosquitoes in all stages of their meta- 
morphoses, both groups of insects being 
aquatic as ova and larve and partially so 
_as perfect. | Mosquitoes largely constitute 
| the prey of dragonflies both in the water and 
in the air, the dragonfly larve being exceed- 
_ingly voracious and consuming a vast num- 


| ber of mosquito larve, while the imagines 
are equally greedy feeders on the mosquito, 
in the winged state too. When I was at 
Colombo in Ceylon some years ago I fre- 
quently witnessed a very interesting sight 
in the evening towards sunset, on the roads 
surrounding the Artificial Lake, where 
| clouds of mosquitoes and gnats, which had 
| been hatched in the adjacent fresh water, 
performed their aerial evolutions overhead. 
| Multitudes of small dragonflies of the 
| Libellula and Sympetrum Class were in 
attendance on the Diptera mentioned, and it 
| was a most curious spectacle to see row after 
| row of dragonflies perched on the telegraph 
| wires, like swallows in the autumn in Eng- 
| land, single specimens ever and anon dart- 
| . . . 

| ing off after a fly and returning again to 
| the perch where they would consume their 
| prey at leisure. The measures adopted to 
| destroy mosquitoes in tropical climates must 
| be equally effective in killing their enemies 
the dragonflies also. We have several 
| species of malarial mosquitoes in England. 
'T have, in fact, seen a single specimen of 
| the spotted winged Anopheles in the room 
which I am writing this at Plymouth. 

Wit1iam Harcovrt-Batu. 


| FIRST USE OF STONE COAL (cli. 27, 
70).—A reply to this inquiry has been 
| delayed by my absence on vacation, and I 
| regret my inability to answer the ques- 
I have never heard of ancient tools 
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or other objects in coal-mines, and cannot 
find references to coal (in the modern sense 
as opposed to charcoal) in any classical 
writer, but the Romans certainly used coal 
on the North Wall, from surface outcrops, 
as a large quantity was found in a Roman 
cellar at Housesteads (1833), and workings 
were suspected at Benwell. The dictionaries 
do not help, and there is little on the sub- 
ject in the latest Archeological Encyclo- 
pedia (Eberts ‘ Real lexikon,’ under ‘ Berg- 
bau, Kohle and Brennmaterial ’). 
Reernatp A. SMITH. 
British Museum. 


“MAPS ’?=SALUTE (cli. 82, 123).—The 


word does not appear in Webster’s | 


‘Dictionary of The English Language, 
Revised and Enlarged,’ 1853. This edition 
contains nearly 1,400 pages; and one asks, 
had the word any general use before the 
Civil War? 

1 did not notice the mention in The 
Times and, therefore, have no idea of its 
application, except I feel sure it means a 
certain number of slow taps on a side drum 
at intervals. No doubt any officer of the 
U.S.A. army or navy can give a correct 
answer. 

HERBERT SoUTHAM. 


ZAAK WALTON’S SECOND MAR- | 
RIAGE (cli. 99).—Anne Ken’s dower- | 


chest, recently sold at Hurcomb’s, was put | 


up for sale at Worcester, Oct 10, 1884, by 
Messrs. Griffiths and Millington. A copy 
of the description of the ‘‘ Curious Dower 
Coffer, said to have come from Cathedral 
precincts, Worcester,’’ which appeared in 
the printed Catalogue of Sale, will be found 
in‘ N. and Q.’ 6 8. xii. 326. 
G. F. R. B. 


GERMAN V.C. (?): CHARLES 

WOODEN (cli. 100).—Surgeon James 
Mouat, 6th Dragoons, and Sergeant-Major 
Charles Wooden, 17th Lancers, after the 
retreat of the light cavalry, at the action 
at Balaklava, rescued Captain Morris, 17th 
Lancers, who was _ lying dangerously 
wounded in an exposed position. The sur- 
geon dressed the wounds, thus stopping a 
_ hemorrhage. This was under heavy 
re, 

Surgeon Mouat and_ Sergeant-Major 
Wooden were awarded the Victoria Cross. 
See Thomas Carter’s ‘ Medals of the British 
Army—The Crimean Campaign,’ 1861; 
Major Knollys’s ‘The Victoria Cross in 
the Crimea’ [1877]; Robert W. O’Byrne’s 
‘The Victoria Cross,’ 1880; and T. E. 


| Toomey’s ‘Heroes of the Victoria Cross,’ 
| 1895. 

The last book gives portraits from photo- 
graphs of Surgeon James Mouat (now Sur- 
geon-General, K.C.B.) and Sergeant-Major 
| Charles Wooden (late Quartermaster 104th 
| Bengal Fusiliers). Apparently Wooden was 
| in the uniform of the 104th when his photo- 
graph was taken by Maull and Fox. Mouat 
has six decorations, and Wooden has five. 

I have found no suggestion that Wooden 
was not an Englishman. 

Rosert PrIERPOINT. 


Charles Wooden was born about 1825 or 
1826. He joined the 17th Lancers as a 
private, rose to the rank of sergeant-major, 
| and served in the Crimean War. He was 
one of the noble ‘‘six hundred”? at Bala- 
clava, Oct. 25, 1854, where he won the V.C. 
for helping to save the life of Lieut.-Colonel 
Morris, C.B., when the latter was lying 
very dangerously wounded in an exposed 
position after the retreat of the light 
cavalry. Wooden afterwards served in 
India during the mutiny, became quarter- 
master 6th Dragoons 1860-5; quartermaster 
5th Lancers 1865-1871; and quartermaster 
| 104th Foot from 1872 until his death, at 
| Dover, April 24, 1876. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[Information ut supra.] This is com- 
memorated in one of the historical 
paintings in the Victoria Cross Picture 
Gallery, formerly at the Crystal Palace, by 
the chevalier L. W. Desanges, and now in 
the V.C. Gallery at Wantage, Berkshire. 

LronarpD C. Price. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

LETTERS ON SUNDIAL (cli. 100).—The 

significance of the letters T.W.S.S.T.- 
K.S.H. is well known to all Mark Master 
Masons They form part of the inscription 
on the jewel of the Mark Degree, and their 
presence on the sundial in question no doubt 
indicates that the person for whom it was 
erected had been advanced to that degree. 
More I do not feel at liberty to say. 

Wm. Setr-WeEeks. 

The correct order of these letters is H T 
WS STK S._ They are commonly in- 
scribed on a certain masonic jewel which 
consists of a stone, generally white, in the 
form of a miniature keystone. I have no 
authority, but I have always supposed them 
to mean something of this kind :— 

Hiram of Tyne a White Stone Sent (7?) 
to the Temple of King Solomon. 
| For the relations between King Hiram 
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and King Solomon see I Kings chaps. v. 


and vi., and the white stone is mysteriously | 


referred to in Revelation ii. 17. Perhaps 
some correspondent who is a Freemason will 
feel at liberty to explain. 

Wapo SaBINE. 


‘HENEY (cli. 100).—A. G. E. should con- | 


sult Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset’; 
‘The Strife of the Roses and Days of the 
Tudors in the West,’ by Rogers; or Worthy’s 


‘ Devonshire Parishes,’ to glean information | 


There are many 


about the Cheney family. 
The 


other books which would be useful. 


Cheneys were a notable family, not only in | 


Dorset, but also in Somerset and Devon in 
early days. 
with the Conqueror,’ and, says Rogers, 
‘“ were subsequently scattered through mid- 
Jand and southern England, from Kent to 
(‘ornwall, their name still surviving as an 
affix to their older possessions in several 
localities.’ As an instance, the village in 
which I live (Pinhoe), near Exeter, has its 
Cheney Gate, marking, no doubt, one of 
the entrances to the manor, William Cheney 
being Lord of Pinhoe in 14 Richard II. 
1390. Litton Cheney, in Dorset, is named 
after the family. 

Pole tells us that ‘‘in King Henry III. 
tyme Sir Nicholas Cheney was lord of 
Upotery’’ (between Honiton and Taunton). 
William Cheney, Lord of Pinhoe, took as 
second wife Joan, daughter of John Frome, 
of Woodlands, Dorset, and widow of Sir 
William Filliol, who died 3 Henry V., 1418, 
near Westbury. Just inside the borders of 
Wiltshire, is Broke. Here Sir Edmond 
Cheney was born in 1401. There is an effigy 
of John Lord Cheney, K.G., in Salisbury 
Cathedral, dated 1496. Burke says the 
family derived their descent from a common 
ancestor, Ralph de Caineto, who came to 
England with Duke William of Normandy. 
Perhaps this brief note may be of some 
assistance to A. G. E. in prosecuting 
further research. 

W. G. Wittts Watson. 

NSLOW SQUARE (cli. 62, 88, 102).— 

Lewis’s Map of London (c. 1840) marks 
‘* Cowper Ho.” across the site now occupied 
by Onslow Crescent and Onslow Square. 
The site immediately to the east is marked 
‘* Gibbs’ Nursery.”’ T. Crofton Croker, in 


his ‘ Walk from London to Fulham’ (1860), 
says of the Square that ‘‘it was built on 
the site of the extensive house and grounds 


once occupied as a lunatic asylum.” 
CW. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


It is alleged they ‘‘ came over | 


August 21, 1926, 


| RPIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BICYCLE 
(cli, 33, 106).—An excellent book is ‘ Bi- 
cycles and Tricycles; an elementary treatise 
|on their design and construction,’ by Arch. 
Sharp, Longmans, 1896, It is very thorough 
| and well illustrated, and contains a good 
deal of this history, many of the illustra- 
tions being of the early designs. 
A. S. E. Ackerman. 
“TVRABBETTS”: ‘“FARNHAM 
OLIVES” (cli. 100).—‘‘ Drabbett ” 
| was a drab twilled linen, used for making 
men’s smock frocks, etc. Hardy’s ‘Far from 
the Maddtng Crowd,’ Chapt. ix., describes 
‘Some . . . in snow-white smock frocks of 
| Russia duck, and some in whitey-brown 
ones of drabbet.’’? The term is still applied 
| to a twill weave linen fabric sold unbleached 
for domestic purposes, such as_ tea-towels, 
| ete. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
“ BLACKJACK ” (cli. 101).—No allusion 
is made at the reference to the most 
familiar use of ‘‘ blackjack,’’ viz., the cook’s 
home-made colouring matter for gravies, 
compounded of burnt sugar. No self- 
respecting cook would use bought colouring. 

G. Luprorp. 


“4 NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS ” (cl. 
317).—John Richard Green in his 
‘Short History of the English People’ (ch. 
ix. sec. ili.) says that Louis XIV. applied 
the phrase to Holland. When and where 
did he do so? A correspondent in the 
Sunday Times of 28 May, 1922, wrote:— 
‘* An earlier use of this phrase or its equiva- 
lent . . . was by the Earl of Leicester to 
the Dutch States Assembly, in Queen Eliza- 

beth’s reign.”’ 
What is the authority for this statement? 

HaRMATOPEGOS. 


WATER SUPPLY OF ROMAN LONDON 

(cli. 99).—To the latter part of this 
query I am able to reply. The Roman Bath 
in Strand Lane is supplied with ice-cold 
water from a spring immediately below. 
Sometimes one sees an explanation that the 
water comes from a ‘‘ well’’ after which 
Holywell Street, on the other side of the 
Strand, was named, but this is not so. The 
Strand Lane Bath is fed by spring water of 
which kind the metropolis at one time had 
so many sources, viz.: Peerless Pool, in the 
City Road; the old bath in Bath Street, 
Newgate Street; Queen Anne’s Bath at 
Endell Street, and the Nell Gwynn Bath in 
Coldbath Fields—all now gone. 
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The 


in Medieval England. By G. R. 
Press. 17s. 


Library. 


Preaching 
Owst. (Cambridge University 


6d. net). 
HIS new member of the Series of * Cam- 
bridge Studies in Medieval Life and 


Thought’ is intended as an introduction to 
sermon manuscripts of the period from ec. 
1350—1450. Taking this description strictly 
we should suppose the book addressed to a 
small and also to a highly learned public, 
since those who have chance or inclination 
to read medieval sermon manuscripts are 
assuredly exceeding few and likewise prob- 
ably veterans, or else enthusiasts, in study. 
However, Dr. Owst certainly writes with the 
general reader—at any rate with the student 
who uses printed books rather than originals 
—well in view, and though the deepest profit 
will be gained by one who can turn up the 


numerous references to manuscripts, plenty 
of satisfaction and information will reward 


the humbler seeker aiso. Nevertheless, we 
wish that Dr. Owst had distinguished more 
clearly in his own mind between the wants 
of these two classes of readers, and had set 
himself more definitely to meet the one or the 
other. If he is writing for people who 
already know the religious life of the middle 
ages pretty well a good part of what he puts 
down is superfluous; if he is writing for 
those to whom that’ is virtually unknown, 
then he deals far too much in mere allusion, 
gives a too little in the way of clear state- 
ment, neglects far too light-heartedly the 
modest rm? vantages to be derived from system 
and coherence. We have long perceived with 
regret that the writers of serious studies 
intended like this to be thorough—and which 
are in fact thorough so far as main substance 
goes —are becoming more and more infected 
(so to put it) by the general manner and by 
the conventions in detail of the literary 
essayist. Thus the rhetorical device of appar- 
ent casualness is useful in an essay, meant to 
prick up attention, and give few suggestion 
on some old topic; it fails where it is a ques- 
tion of imparting new information. 

Further, we regret the negligent style of 
Dr. Owst’s English, not only because of its 
tediousness, and the not infrequent necessity 
of going over a sentence twice before we could 
gather the meaning, 
negligence has led here and there to absurd- 
ities and to actual incorrectness. We have 
marked several examples, but will give two 
to illustrate our meaning, both taken from 
the early part of the chapter on Sermon- 
making. We are told that there were three 
great “influences”? in the matter of style 
affecting the sermon-types of the period 
under discussion. The first “influence” is 
said to he “the genius of exposition ‘secun- 
dum ordinem textus’’’; the second is called 
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but also because this | 
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“the second great style,” and is ‘“‘ that to be 
associated intimately with the method of the 
University.” What it is we are not told till 
we come to the sentence ‘‘ there is positive 
evidence that the new way, with its logical 
distinctions and _ its pretty formality ie 
to inter that its charac- 


‘* The anecdote, the fable, the enter- 
marvel provide us with 
from the sermon- 


subject. 
taining legend and 
our third great element 


making of the past’”—thus is the third 
ie influence ae brought before us. But 
“style,” ‘“‘ influence,’ and “element” are 


not ideas belonging to the same category, and 
though one gets to see what is meant with- 
out much trouble, one does so hy rejecting 
expectation aroused and adjusting oneself to 
incoherence. The instance of absurdity (we 
are aware it is a mere inadvertence) occurs 
at p. 319: ‘. the real meaning of the 
‘Pater Noster.’ It is a prayer these wander- 
ing, unlettered minds have repeated so often 
and so carelessly in their crude Latin.” 
There is something exquisitely ludicrous in 
referring to the Latin of the ‘ Pater Noster’ 

as “crude”: and what are we to say about 
its being imputed as “their Latin” to the 
wandering, unlettered minds? We have ven- 
tured thus to criticise the writing at some 
length because we regard this Series of 
Medieval Studies with a special interest, and 
have observed in more than one member of 
it this combination of immense stores of 
matter, with a sort of incapacity, largely by 
reason of an invertebrate English style, for 
setting it out to advantage. Largely—but 


| not solely; for the actual framework eof these 


books, though the main divisions are, as in 
this of Dr, Owst’s a t to be very good, some- 
times exhibits poor interior articulation. 

The reader, then, who attacks the volume 
before us, must arm himself with patience; 
but, if he consents to that much, he will rise 
from his labours enriched. A few charac- 
ters—Fitzralph, for example, and Master 
Rypon, and John de Bromyard, will be added 
to his medieval circle of acquaintance if not 
as entirely new, yet as brought closer to him. 
The general picture in his mind of religious 
life and thought in this century will probably 
be little altered in its main features and 
proportion of parts, but the function of the 
preacher (and especially of those who were 
“Bishops and Curates”) will be magnified. 
It is of some importance, too, to note where 
modern popular writers are shown to be mis- 
leading: Dom Bede Jarrett, for example, and 
Cardinal Gasquet, who have generalised too 
hastily, and from data not altogether suffi- 
cient. Dr. Owst’s treatment of the use of 
legends, and the strange tales which provoked 
derision in later and wiser ages shows 
insight and sympathy, especially where he 
brings out the connection of credulity with 
emotional force. A valuable chapter is that 
entitled ‘ Wandering Stars,’ dealing with 
those preachers (such as pardoners, and her- 
mits) who helonged neither to the religious 
orders for to the secular clergy of diocese 
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and 
highest 


parish. In them we touch both the 
heights of spirituality attained at 
that time, and the lowest depth of supersti- 
tion and hypocrisy; and here again we tind 
Dr. Owst handling his wealth of material 
with sensitive understanding. Following it 
come two chapters abounding in interesting 
illustration, concerning the * Preac hing 
scene’: in the church, “at the cross and in 
procession. Al] the part addressed to the eye 
in these chapters, is particularly good—care- 
fully drawn up and vivid; and good, too, are 
the stories and incidents with which it is 
furnished. In the chapter on ‘ Sermon Liter- 
ature and its Types,’ Dr. Owst makes the 
interesting point—against Gasquet’s supposi- 
tion in the matter—that the fourteenth cen- 
tury preacher, even if his sermon is preserved 
in Latin, composed and preached it in the 
vernacular, translating it into Latin after- 
wards if need were. This conclusion is 
clinched by the declaration 
of over eighty Latin sermons by Fitzralph 
that, with the exception of haif-a-dozen or 
so, all were delivered “in vulgari.”’ Another 
noteworthy point in this topic is the sugges- 
tion that the writing out of sermons and 
manuals in Latin was a characteristic cus- 
tom of the friar, its motive being to exclude 
from the use of his labours laymen and half- 
literate priests. This chapter may be con- 
sidered as the core of the whole work. 
The Home of the Monk. By D., 4H. 
Cranage. (Cambridge University Press. 


net). 

Dp": CRANAGE intends 

descriptive of monastic life specially as 
related to and shewn by monastic buildings, 
for the “ordinary reader,’’ in the hope of 
inducing him to take more interest in 
ruined and unruined monasteries of England. 
The first seven chapters therefore describe 
the several parts of the building, setting 
forth their uses for and influence on daily 
life; the eighth describes the monastic 
Church. Reterence is chiefly made to Bene- 
dictine houses, 
cian development: Carthusian buildings “‘ are 
hardly referred to” as the writer remarks. 
In the course of his description of the Cloister, 
he says that “at first’ the monasteries 
“educated also large numbers of boys who had 
no intention of becoming monks;” which view 
needs the correction of Abbot Butler’s careful 


6s. 


this little book, 
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se ” 


interest to even the ‘‘ ordinary reader ;” such 
as monastic learning, and the dates of different 
portions of the buildings: matters rather 
slurred over in the earlier part of the book. 


The Threshold of Anglo-Saxon. By A. J. 
Wyatt. (Cambridge University pa 5s. 
net). 


F  ggiencorto some people maintain that 

acquaintance with the early stages 
of the language is unnecessary to comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of our life and litera- 
ture, their view has no support from fortunate 
persons who have studied origins. Mr. Wyatt, 
who is impressed by charges of dulness 
levelled at these studies, gives us, in a small 
compass, excerpts from Anglo- Saxon poetry and 
prose sufficiently vivid and stirring to silence 
such criticism, and, considering his restricted 
space, varied enough to be representative. 

He is particularly successful in his extracts 
from ‘ Beowulf,’ the story being conveyed by 
the addition of a fore-note and short connect: 
ing explanations. He thus avoids the denuded 
significance apparent in some previous 
‘Readers.’ Wisely, he includes Beowulf’s 
dying speech. Some may regret that ‘ The 
Seafarer,’ on grounds of space, is curtailed. 
The Glossary and Notes afford a beginner the 
the help he needs. 


BooKSsELLERS’ CATALOGUE. 


Mr. of Bath sends us his 


In a list of rare or choicely 


GEORGE GREGORY 
278. 


bound books we noticed some interesting Lamb 


the | 


| of Lamb’s Works (1903-06 : £12 12s.). 


rp me! those of the Cister- | 


and tentative enquiry, on this obscure point, | 


in ch. xix of ‘ Benedictine Monachism.’ 

The book is enriched with attractive illus- 
trations, of which that of Wenlock is singu- 
larly gracious; while the snapshot of 
Rievaulx —a place so difficult to convey truly— 
is unusually happy. Since it is hard to say 
anything fresh or profitable, in a dozen pages, 
on the Dissolution, and since this matter is 
not germane to the main purpose of the work, 
chapter xii might well have been omitted, and 
the space so saved devoted to matters of 


ycomlhe 


items, of which we should covet most, 
and ‘ The Last Essays of Elia,’ 
—2 vols., post 8vo., 
12s., and Mr. E 


* Elia,’ 
in first editions 
half green morocco—£l2 
V. Lucas’s edition with Life 
LL An early 
edition of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ and a first 
edition of ‘ Alice through the Looking-glass,’ 
the two volumes bound by Bayntun, are also 
attractive, (£12 12s.); and another good item 
is the 1773 edition of Moliére by Bret, in 6 
vols., bound in contemporary French calf— 
£35. In the list of First Editions of 19th and 
20th century authors we noticed Ainsworth’s 
‘Jack Sheppard’ (£13 13s.); Hardy’s ‘ Return 
of the Native’ (£12); Stevenson’s ‘ Under- 
woods’ (£3 3s.); Trollope’s ‘ Eustace Dia- 
monds ’” (£7 10s.); Flecker’s Hassan’ (£1 1s.); 
and Frederick Locker’s ‘ Patchword’  (15s.). 
The Catalogue contains also a list of useful 
and inexpensive works on ‘Topography and 
Archeology. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. col. 1, line 13, for “ grace” 


70. 
read grave. 


At ante p. 101, col. 1, line 52, for “ D’Ager” 


| read D’Agar. 
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